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MY FATHER. 


By Grorce H. Hysuiop, M.D. 


The earliest distinct recollections of my father are of the 
summers spent at Glenmore, in the Adirondacks. ‘Two experi- 
ences which I recall typify his habits of thought. They also illus- 
trate how, from the earliest years of my life, his personality im- 
pressed me. No one who knew him well but recognized his dis- 
passionate, reasoning approach to any situation. One morning I 
had overturned a plank and was frightened by some small garter 
snakes that had found shelter beneath it. Father rushed out of 
the house at hearing my startled yell. I remember how, when he 
saw the cause of my terror, he first assured me that I was in no 
danger and then interested me in snakes by telling me of their 
habits. On another occasion I ran from some large dogs. I 
again learned that we should not give way to needless fear, to fear 
due to ignorance, but that it was the part of a man to use reason, 
to keep one’s head. Like all youngsters, I wanted many things 
not good for me. A mere refusa! was never given, but always the 
reasons for denying my wishes. Nor would pleading reverse a 
decision. In every action, in reaching any conclusion, father con- 
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sciously guided himself by reason, and once a decision was made 
only new evidence could change it. 

No man is free from prejudice, and father recognized the in- 
fluence played by his life experience in shaping his attitudes. 
But I know of no occasion, of no matter of any importance in 
which prejudice swayed him. Social or financial position had no 
share in determining his judgment of men. First in his opinion 
of an individual was the question of moral worth; second, 
intelligence. 

By early training and as a result of his own struggle my 
father took the@world seriously. He had a profound respect for 
facts, and he never avoided the truth, whether or not it was un- 
pleasant or might upset preconceived ideas. His earnestness and 
intellectual honesty made him despise hypocrisy or cant, wherever 
they appeared. He had little patience with the people who would 
not face facts, and despised particularly those who deliberately 
refused to accept the truth when an open avowal meant a conflict 
with the “ respectable,” the accepted beliefs of the time. In one 
sense he was a crusader, and undoubtedly made enemies because 
of his straightforwardness and refusal to temporise where other 
men would have made concessions. Yet, although he sympa- 
thized with any sificere movement or belief, judgment of its 
claims was always dependent upon the facts in the case. As a- 
psychologist he understood the motives underlying the many re- 
ligious and political doctrines espoused by people who think they 
have discovered a new truth; but a wide reading and a thorough 
knowledge of history and human events immunized him against 
deception. He was a radical only to the extent that facts justify 
such a position. The truth might be radical, but the radical was 
not necessarily true. 

Father was intellectual in the full sense of the term. His 
mind never rested, and in spare time he read much. Fiction had 
no interest; he read perhaps a dozen novels in his life, the first 
when he was about thirty years old. Once, when a small boy, he 
found a copy of “ Cast Away by the Sea,” and became so en- 
grossed in it that he came late to meals. His father asked what 
the book was, and when told commented, “Oh, that is only a 
story; it is not true.” He never finished the book. We often 


discussed the value of fiction and my father always stated that he 
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preferred facts to any fiction. His library of about four thousand 
volumes covered every field of human knowledge. The classics, 
philosophy and science occupied his chief attention, yet he found 
interest in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy and had read in the 
last Atlantic. He was very fond of poetry, and admired particu- 
larly the works of Schiller, Goethe, Milton and Tennyson. In 
music, the piano and the orchestra appealed most. 

An active mind and a strict sense of duty kept father’s body 
working at top speed, and the years of unremitting work were 
responsible for a breakdown in 1901, and later for cutting short 
of his work in psychic research. Had he known how to play, had 
he enjoyed the diversions with which most men amuse them- 
selves, he would undoubtedly have lived longer. The theatre was 
regarded chiefly as a means of education, not solely for amuse- 
ment. When in college he took a small share in athletics. But 
competition had no thrill. At Lake Placid Club, in 1909, he took 
part in a baseball game between two teams, one of them weighing 
over two hundred pounds, the other of men at least fifty years 
old. During the game he hit a ball far into the outfield, and was 
nearing third base when the ball was returned to the infield. He 
slid and rolled a good ten yards in an attempt to be safe, but 
overslid the base and was declared out. The rest of his team 
argued wildly with the umpire. Father brushed himself off, said 
he was out, and thought the argument silly—for what difference 
did it make which team won? ‘Tennis he enjoyed as good exer- 
cise, but golf he regarded as a stupid game—the golfer had no 
exercise only a long walk in pursuit of a most elusive ball, which 
spoiled in the search for it all chance to think or to enjoy good 
scenery. The absence of the spirit of competition in games was 
consistent with his lack of instinct as a money maker. He could 
enjoy the things money would buy, but never cared to make the 
money. There was no trace of enyy of people with wealth, nor 
any belief that wealth was evil inherently. But there was a con- 
viction that other things are of first importance. Father was very 
economical—indeed his circumstances made that virtue a neces- 
sity. Yet he gave freely to those needing help, and contributed 
all he could spare to the work to which his life was devoted. 

Quiet amusements were chosen for recreation. He liked soli- 
taire because it did not prevent reflection. Fishing and mountain 
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climbing were his nearest approaches to hobbies. Our family 
spent the summers in the mountains, partly because of father’s 
inability to stand seashore climate, but also because he loved 
mountains. The Alps and the Canadian Rockies typified the 
scenery he enjoyed, but my sisters and I often accompanied him 
in walks through the fields and woods where every bit of color 
and beauty drew appreciation. Several summers we spent in the 
Adirondacks, and until his breakdown in 1901 father used to clear 
the Mt. Hurricane trail of the trees that fell every winter. Wood 
chopping was a favorite form of exercise, and every summer he 
chopped most of the wood for the cottage fires. 

Father impressed his family first as a man who believed life 
was real and earnest; he was devoted to his work. He had no 
time for social life, and except when we were in the mountains 
together had little time for family life. When we children were 
youngsters he used to romp with us. When I became of college 
age, he and I spent many hours in discussion and argument. 
Father loved an argument—he was Scotch. But no matter how 
absorbed in a discussion, he never grew personal, never lost his 
temper. He was very fond of children. In the Adirondacks he 
would accompany the youngsters at the hotel when they needed 
a grown-up to take them up a mountain. He taught us how to 
pitch a camp, to build fires, and many points of woodcraft. 
When a grandson came three years ago, he was as pleased as any 
newly-made grandparent. The young Jimmy often sat on his 
grandfather’s knees watching the typewriter go, and was an in- 
terested observer at solitaire games. And father would interrupt 
his work for a “ rough house” or for an hour at making mud 
pies with Jimmy. 

Psychic Research took all the time and energy of his last 
years and his devotion to his work necessitated a proportionate 
slighting of intimate family life. To one unacquainted with his 
real attachment to his children, his absorption in his work might 
seem neglect. But he was no Rousseau, and the many evidences 
of an everyday “ human’”’ nature assured us that the welfare of 
his family was as important as psychic research. Had a choice 
been necessary, psychic research would have been sacrificed. But 
there was no need for choice, and father gave himself without 
stint. Two years ago he realized that his productive capacity was 
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nearly ended. Even then, the pace was not slackened. When he 
learned, last fall, that his active service was done, there was grief 
only because he could no longer be useful. 


The approach of death was welcomed. Father knew that he 
had done his best to carry a message to the world, and he was 
concerned only that a successor should continue the search. Asa 
son, I can regret that he had a mission in the world. Had it been 
otherwise, he might still be alive. But asa man, I would not have 
it otherwise. Nor would father have had it otherwise. He be- 
lieved that each man has his work in the world to perform. He 
chose his task, and to its completion gave all that he had. His 
race was well run. 


TESTIMONY OF A CO-WORKER. 


By GERTRUDE OGDEN TUBBY. 
Acting Secretary, A. S. P. R. 

In the year 1906, in the Unitarian Church at Montclair, N. J., 
it was my privilege to listen for the first time to a voice now 
grown so familiar to my ear, as Professor James Hervey Hyslop 
delivered what was to me the most fascinating scientific lecture 
to which I had ever listened. The precision and detail of his illus- 
tration and the cogency of his argument were all that the most 
rigid scientific requirements could demand, and exceeded in clear- 
ness and point even the monumental report of F. W. H. Myers, 
in his tremendous two-volume “ Human Personality and Its Sur- 
vival of Bodily Death,”’ with which I was already familiar. Pro- 
fessor Hyslop at once and forever, so far as I was concerned, 
swept away the “ subconscious ” argument of Thompson J. Hud- 
son on which I had fed an inquiring mind ten years earlier, while 
still a girl in high school, for want of better food. He met the 
demand of an insatiate appetite for the psychology of the psychic, 
which had gone a-starving through the four years of college work 
in science, entered upon with high hopes of sustenance in this 
psychological field and concluded without a crumb. 

From that day my purpose was enlisted in the interest of the 
psychology of the psychic, and my determination made to join the 
new American Society then in process of organization. In 1907 
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I undertook, in March, special secretarial duties in connection 
with the first series of sittings given the Society by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth under Dr. Hyslop’s direction. The note-taking that fell to 
my lot for the following months was in itself a liberal education 
in the art of investigation and the collection of evidence. I well 
remember a séance for Mr. F. L. Thompson, the artist who paints 
under Gifford’s inspiration, when Dr. Hyslop had purposely ab- 
sented himself. The sitter, the medium, and the note-taker (my- 
self) were all total strangers to one another, even as to names, in 
that early stage of the Chenoweth work. I had no notion of the 
meaning or value of the work that had been done for Mr. Thomp- 
son that morning, until I noted the keenness of the interest and 
quickness of the response of Dr. Hyslop when I reported that 
the medium had described “a certain group of trees” that Mr. 
Thompson had asked about and had told him they were in a part 
of the country where the artist, who was near him in spirit, had 
worked and lived in life, and that Mr. Thompson was himself to 
go to the place and see them in nature later in the year. All of 
which eventuated as we all well know at this time. But in that 
day it was a triumph for two reasons: Mrs. Chenoweth, Mrs. 
Salter and Mrs. Rathbun all got references to the same facts for 
Mr. Thompson, and saved one individual for all time from fear or 
suspicion of insanity ; and the far-sighted man who engineered the 
inquiry well knew as we sat in that subway car discussing it, the 
tremendous import and larger significance of this initial effort. It 
must have brought him thoughts of the great work still looming 
ahead to be achieved in the history of the Institute,—the estab- 
lishment of the psycho-therapeutic section so needed for the salva- 
tion of the many from stupid and blundering ignorance that now 
dooms them to mistreatment in hospitals and sanatoria where no 
real aid is to be found and no understanding exists of the nature 
of their maladies. 

One realizes the bigness of the seemingly small as one looks 
back at such an experience. None of the three of us in that little 
séance room in busy New York, with the hurly burly passing by 
a few feet away in the street, knew that a great discovery in the 
vexed problems of insanity was there being laid bare. But the 
great mind of our organizer knew and has for years labored and 
sorrowed and waited for the help that has not yet come to ac- 
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complish the work there foreshadowed—a home where develop- 
ing psychic gifts may be unfolded, not only without fear, but with 
interest and confidence as each individual receives the intelligent 
guidance and direction he needs from the material plane in co- 
operation with the spiritual. James Hyslop knew and felt as 
scarcely anyone has yet known or felt the needs of the novice in 
psychic development and the waste that goes on because so much 
is warped and cramped and denied out of expression which, 
rightly taken and sanely furthered, should yield growth, power, 
sometimes genius itself. He sorrowed and strove and accom- 
plished in the consciousness of that need and we may hope that 
one day a great Hyslop Memorial Foundation may provide the 
lacking opportunity. 

Not only for the imperfect psychic did he see visions and 
dream dreams, but for the wider comprehension of all that ad- 
vanced psychic and spiritual work and activity might bring to the 
life of man on earth and on whatever planes of experience lie 
beyond did he labor and strive. No one who has associated with 
him for thirteen years in close intimacy with his work in its many 
phases could fail to feel the tremendousness of that which he con- 
ceived, or dreamed even beyond his actual concept—visions so 
vast we do not even yet quite dare to voice them. The future will 
prove their reality. What matter if as yet they be visionary? 

The weight of a most lonely and unshared responsibility was 
upon Dr. Hyslop; the multifarious demands of a very wide cor- 
respondence and acquaintance took thousands of hours of his own 
time at letter writing and dictation and conference; the untiring 
patience of the most exacting scientific experiment and observa- 
tion and record-making was his daily exercise. The summer sea- 
son, to so many professional men and women a time of rest and 
recuperation and enjoyment, to him was but an opportunity to 
write his longer and shorter reports and editorials and volumes 
in greater quiet, in some cool and beautiful spot, with perhaps a 
week or a fortnight set aside for a tramp or a drive or a little 
jaunting where work took no toll of attention. Yet one must 
wonder whether that be a safe statement. The consciousness of 
responsibility is not so easily laid aside when there are none or 
few to share or to care or to understand and when so much 
hinges for the future of mankind on present progress and effort, 
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in an endeavor and a research so imperfectly comprehended in its 
wider aspects and implications as is our own. Dr. Hyslop never 
slept, so far as these realizations are concerned. Devotion was 
not his watchword, it was, and it remains, himself. 

Animosity to individuals he had not. But of a lie or a delu- 
sion he was the unfaltering, unfailing, greatly availing enemy. 
More than once, as we sat in his library working away at our 
typewriters, | have heard a chuckle and looked up to meet his 
laughing comment: “ O, won’t So-and-So think I was awfully 
‘mad’ when I wrote this!’ No truth he ventured to enunciate 
did he ever have to apologize for or retract in all his quarter cen- 
tury of research in an almost untried field—and he has presented 
much that is new and unique to his own mind, for co-laborers and 
sympathetic listeners have been rare indeed in America. 

Mankind he loved and still loves to serve with the widest con- 
cept, the deepest understanding, the highest aspiration of which it 
is or can be made capable. Many a sad and misunderstood or 
self-deceived case came to him, of course, but none of the thous- 
ands who made personal appeal for his counsel and judgment was 
by him considered too ignorant or too humble for his careful 
attention and patience. 

To have worked under his direction and training, and to 
continue to do so, is a privilege as rare as it is desirable. Moral, 
intellectual and spiritual integrity, scientific understanding and 
patience, philosophical and religious poise, an appreciation of 
art especially as expressed in great music—these are character- 
istics of James Hervey Hyslop so marked that he never had 
to preach them. His practice was—and is—the greater teacher 
of the two. The devotion of old pupils who studied with him 
years ago in Smith, in Columbia, in Barnard, in Lake Forest 
bears witness to the efficacy of the teacher. They respect and 
honor his character as a man, and have come back to tell us so at 
the New York headquarters over and over again during his life- 
time. And we understand their doing so. 

To few has been vouchsafed the privilege of daily association 
in the Hyslop home, as well as the official association. During a 
period of two years this was my great good fortune. It is there- 
fore fitting that I mention that in all the time and in the many 
ways in which I knew Dr. Hyslop’s life intimately, I never saw 
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him angry without weighty cause, and then in matters of serious 
import only. Toward me, first as his secretary and later as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Institute and Society, he showed unfail- 
ing patience and courtesy. We could always disagree amicably, 
whether in minor or in major matters. Were it a point in punctu- 
ation or English in the reading of proof, or a question of the 
polity of the organization, he tried to see the matter dispassion- 
ately from the angle of one’s criticism, and nearly always suc- 
ceeded, tho of course not always agreeing. But one got what can 
best be termed a respectful hearing, for our leader was so great 
a man that he looked for light and discerned it, whether the 
luminary were candle or star. 

Neither censure nor praise did he dispense in words, on any 
occasion that I recall, yet his confidence and trust were the un- 
voiced but real spur and reward. One did not miss the spoken 
word. 

A great and patient teacher, a great seer blazing a trail for 
oncoming generations to follow,—we have had the proud honor 
of working for him and with him. In deep sincerity we give him 
thanks and Godspeed. Vale! 








THE SCIENTIST. 
By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT. 
Editor of “ Popular Science Monthly.” 


If ever there was a man who brought to the investigation of 
psychic phenomena the technical methods of the laboratory scien- 
tist, it was Dr. Hyslop. The essence of real scientific research is 
control of the influencing conditions. One has only to read the 
voluminous reports in which Dr. Hyslop records the results of 
his experiments with mediums-to realize how rigorously control 
was exercised and how comparable was Dr. Hyslop’s work with 
that of the foremost laboratory investigators in physics, chemistry 
or psychology. There is nothing of that emotionalism which 
characterizes the work of the untrained amateur investigator. 
Dr. Hyslop was not looking for thrills, nor for evidence to sub- 
stantiate pet theories of his own, but for incontrovertible facts 
upon which theories may be safely built. 
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It was because of his love of scientific truth, because of his 
application of scientific methods of study in a field where there 
had been altogether too much floundering, that Dr. Hyslop prob- 
ably did more than any other man in his generation to place 
psychic research on a high plane. Even those who quarreled with 
Dr. Hyslop for his out and out acceptance of the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis were compelled to respect him. This man was no mere 
dabbler in the curious, no morbid seeker after new sensations, no 
religious fanatic trying to bolster up the tenets of a church, but 
a real scientist. And you could not but admire him for the utter 
fearlessness with which he expressed his beliefs and clung to them 
after he had convinced himself of their correctness. 

Academic honors had been conferred upon him by great uni- 
versities. He had taught with distinction in some of our leading 
institutions of learning. A life of comparative ease was assured 
him by following the well-beaten paths. But an easy university 
life and scholastic honors he thrust aside without hesitation when 
he made psychic research the object of his inquiries. In the 
Middle Ages his courage might have cost him dear. In our own 
day he was destined to struggle with misunderstanding, prejudice 
and occasional opprobrium. 

To those who know something of the methods that Dr. 
Hyslop introduced, who are familiar with his system of analyzing 
evidence, it must be evident that his reports are bound to become 
classics. No scientist may henceforth study mediumship, tele- 
pathy, indeed abnormal psychology itself without taking account 
of what Dr. Hyslop has done. 

The time is about at hand when the student of abnormal 
psychology and the scientific investigator of spiritistic phenomena 
will join hands. The more psychologists study the phenomena 
of hypnosis, the more they will be forced to accept some of 
Hyslop’s conclusions. Students of nervous disorders, psycho- 
analysts, physicians who specialize in the treatment of the insane, 
must inevitably plunge deeper into that sphere of the sub- 
conscious which Dr. Hyslop did so much to interpret. I venture 
the prediction that in less than twenty years the university psy- 
chologists and psycho-analysts will havé accepted many of Dr. 
Hyslop’s teachings, even though they may not become out and out 
spiritists. When that day dawns, I hope that he will receive in 
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the very university halls from which he was compelled to retire, 
that full meed of praise which is so justly his due. 


A REMINISCENCE OF AND A PROMISE TO PROFESSOR 
JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP, PH.D. 


By S. ApotpHus Knopr, M.D. 
(PART ONE.) 


Dr. James Hervey Hyslop was known to me through his 
writings when he was still Professor of Psychology at Columbia 
and long before he entered upon his investigations of so-called 
spiritual phenomena. I had the honor of meeting him personally 
for the first time some ten years ago at a dinner of the Unitarian 
Club. His personality impressed me at once. A pale, thoughtful 
face, a dark, full beard worn nowadays but by few men, a high 
forehead, and quiet but penetrating eyes, gave him a striking ap- 
pearance. He was the guest of honor of the Club, and his after- 
dinner address consisted of a comprehensive view of the labors 
of the American Society of Psychical Research. What impressed 
me most in the man was his earnestness and the thoroughly scien- 
tific attitude he assumed in dealing with the most difficult prob- 
lems which have confronted mankind in all ages. His frank con- 
demnation of all that appeared to him fraudulent, his suspension 
of judgment in cases of doubt, and his candid acceptance of what 
seemed to him and many others irrefutable evidence of the possi- 
bility that discarnated spirits may communicate intelligently with 
human beings, won for him the sympathy of his audience, be- 
lievers and unbelievers alike. 

I had the privilege of a few minutes’ conversation with him 
after the dinner, and the result of my meeting him that evening 
was that I became an Associate Member of the A. S. P. R., receiv- 
ing the Journal of Psychical Research, of which he was the editor. 
I met Dr. Hyslop a number of times after that, but never had an 
opportunity for a lengthy conversation until last summer when I 
saw him at his summer home in the Adirondacks. He was then 
suffering physically but his mind was as clear and alert as ever. 
We spoke of the awakening of an intense interest in psychic phe- 
nomena as a result of the war and the sudden passing away of 
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millions of souls, and the yearning of those left behind for some 
sign that their loved ones, who had made the supreme sacrifice, 
still lived. After this we discussed some of the older and some of 
the more recent books on the subject of the future life, of the 
genuineness of all of which he was not convinced. 

I was surprised that he did not know of Carl Schurz’s re- 
markable psychical experiences after the Civil war,* related in 
his reminiscences, published some ten years ago (Vol. III, pp. 
152-156). For the student in psychical phenomena these ex- 
periences give perhaps some of the best documentary evidence of 
intelligent communications from the spirit world yet recorded. 
Here we have the Honorable Carl Schurz, ex-senator and one 
time Minister of the Interior, soldier, patriot, and one of the most 
level-headed American statesmen, a profound philosopher and 
student, a man of the highest ideals and irreproachable integrity, 
relating fearlessly his psychical experiences as convincing as ir- 
refutable. The communications, purporting to have come from 
the spirits of the German poet Schiller and Abraham Lincoln, 
Mr. Schurz put to the severest possible tests, which are described 
in the pages above mentioned. 

The subject of our conversation then turned on the medical 
profession and its attitude toward psychic research and spiritual 
phenomena in general. I know that he was surprised that I, who 
had been engaged for more than a quarter of a century in the 
study of and the effort to combat such a realistic disease as tuber- 
culosis, which has not only a medical but also a very great eco- 
nomic, social, and truly worldly aspect, should be interested in 
such subjects as psychism, spiritism, etc. He had incidentally 
remarked that in his experience the medical profession was an- 
tagonistic to all such studies and as a rule very materialistically 
inclined. He asked me how I had become interested in the sub- 
ject and what I thought or knew of the general attitude of med- 
ical men toward it at the present day. I had to reply that I feared 
that it would take too long to relate individual experiences and to 
discuss these interesting themes with him until I too shall have 
from my associations with many of the members, but that I hoped 
some day, after his complete réstoration to health, to have an op- 


* Dr. Hyslop, it seems, had forgotten that the incidents referred to had 
been inserted in the Journal, Vol. II, pp. 464-466. 
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portunity to continue the most interesting conversation which had 
begun during that delightful summer afternoon. I thought I no- 
ticed the symptoms of an extreme fatigue coming \wer Dr. 
Hyslop and did not feel justified to prolong my visit. _* 


Now he has passed on and I shall not have the pfivilege to 
discuss these interesting themes with him until I too shall have 
reached the other shore. But in honor of his memory and as a 
tribute to him, I feel a sort of moral obligation to make a briet 
statement on the subject which I had promised to make at our last 
meeting, particularly regarding the attitude of the medical pro- 
fession toward it, and therefore I am grateful for the invitation 
to be a contributor to this memorial number. In the preceding 
sentence wherein I express the hope of meeting him again, I 
have already declared my conviction of the continuation of life as 
a personal entity after the change we call death. I furthermore 
feel that I owe it to my departed friend to acknowledge publicly 
that I have passed through the various mental and religious atti- 
tudes of materialism, agnosticism, the scepticism toward all things 
spiritual, until irrefutable evidences came to me which made me 
not a believer but one who feels that he knows. 


To relate here the psychical experiences which I had in mind 
to discuss with Dr. Hyslop would be futile. I have always main- 
tained that in psychical phenomena what is irrefutable evidence 
to one may not at all be such to another. Each individual should 
find out for himself and while he may seriously consider the testi- 
mony of others, such as are given in the books of Lodge, Hyslop, 
Stead, Hill, Doyle and others, and in the publications of the two 
Societies for Psychical Research, he should not rely on them ex- 
clusively. As a result of my studies and experiences, I desire to 
say, however, that the investigator of such phenomena must divest 
himself of all prejudice, must have an open mind, must seek dili- 
gently and above all unselfishly after truth. He must approach 
the subject with profound reverence, deep earnestness, and with 
an ardent desire to be of service. The psychical investigator who 
thinks that the result of his researches will lessen his obligations 
and responsibilities toward the material world is seriously mis- 
taken. On the contrary, if he has the aptitudes essential to an un- 
biased truth seeking investigator, the result of his researches will 
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lead him on to a higher conception of the meaning of the words 
duty and service. 

Aftde weighing all the evidence, the result of my studies has 
convinced me that there are genuine manifestations coming from 
discarnate intelligences, revealing what I may reverently call Di- 
vine Truth. In order that I may express what the result of these 
many years of studies have brought to me, I would wish to use 
the words of Gerald Massey, feeling that this poet and thinker 
expressed it better than I possibly could, when he answered the 
query as to what this new and yet so old religion had done for 
him: “ Spiritualism has been for me, in common with many 
others, such a lifting of the mental horizon and letting-in of the 
heavens—such a formation of faith into facts, that I can only 
compare life without it to sailing on board ship with hatches bat- 
tened down and being kept a prisoner, living by the light of the 
candle, on some splendid starry night, allowed to go on deck for 
the first time to see the stupendous mechanism of the heavens all 
aglow with the glory of God.” 

That the majority of physicians do not believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul is not true, at least I believe not of American 
physicians. In all these many years of association with medical 
men throughout our great country, I have found but few who 
have dared to say, “ Death ends all.”’ On the other hand, I have 
met many who have expressed to me personally their belief in, or 
rather their conviction of, the continuity of individual life, and 
who even dared to put it in their writings. Only recently, one of 
our most distinguished surgeons, Major W. W. Keen, M.D., 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Surgery, Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa., honored me by sending me his work on 
“* Seven Decades in Medicine,” in which he describes the progress 
medicine and surgery have made in 72 years, from 1846—the 
time of the discovery of surgical anesthesia by William T. G. 
Morton—to 1918. Dr. Keen makes the statement that more 
progress has been made in these 72 years than in as many centu- 
ries before, and then concludes by saying: “I am also quite willing 
to believe that the next seventy years will be as fruitful as the 
last seventy have been. My only regret is that I shall not be here 
to witness the progress. Yet I ought not to say that, for I believe 
as firmly in my future existence, and with powers far superior to 
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the limited powers that are given us here, as I do in my present 
existence. I believe that I shall know what is going on in this 
great though little world.” 

That greatest physician of the Anglo-Saxon race, Sir William 
Osler, Bart., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford, recognized 
authority on internal medicine throughout the civilized world, 
who only recently passed to the great beyond, has penned the fol- 
lowing note, dated a few days before his death, which was found 
among his effects: “ Dear Friends, the harbor is nearly reached, 
after a splendid voyage with such companions all the way; and 
my boy waiting for me.” His son, Lieutenant Revere Osler, had 
made the supreme sacrifice in the world war; Sir William was 
sure to meet him. He was convinced that physical death would 
not end his conscious individual existence, and I have known and 
know of many medical brethren who are even convinced that in- 
telligent communication between those who have passed on and 
those still in the flesh is in the range of possibility. 

One of the greatest minds of all ages, William Shakespeare, 
the poet and seer, knew what he was talking about when he put 
into the mouth of Hamlet the immortal words, “‘ There are more 
things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy.”’ This exhortation is often as applicable today as 
then. 

I have written this tribute to James Hervey Hyslop in af- 
fectionate and grateful remembrance of him, as a teacher, seer, 
and prophet, and for the purpose of letting the world know what 
some medical minds think of the science to which he devoted his 
high intelligence and the best years of his life. In years to come, 
his studies ir. psychical research, his proof of the world of con- 
tinuity of individual existence, and the scientific evidence of 
possible communication between the so-called dead and living, 
will rank with the greatest achievements of the age. His name 
will be gratefully remembered and blessed by millions when those 
of the so-called “ scientific” scoffers and detractors of psychic 
phenomena and spiritism will be forgotten. 


_ (Part two of this contribution will appear in the November Journal, and 
will discuss the progress of psychical research among physicians.) 
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JAMES HERVEY HYSLOP. 
By Str OLIvER LopcE. 


The single-minded devotion of Professor Hyslop, which has 
aroused so much admiration wherever the facts are known, is 
exemplified by his declining to draw any salary for his work 
although he abandoned his Chair in Columbia University to at- 
tend to it more closely. 

He recognized Psychic Research as a subject of great and 
growing importance, and he had the advantage of entering upon 
its study as a psychologist. 

In spite of poor health his industry was immense and he has 
left voluminous writings behind him, both in the Proceedings and 
the Journal of the American S. P. R. and in his books. The Eng- 
lish Society recognized his labors by making him one of its 
vice-presidents ( [1900-1920]. 

If he had had the gift of clear writing, in English, his position 
and influence would have been greater even than they are; but 
unfortunately, in spite of what he assured the present writer was 
the great amount of trouble taken in composition, his sentences 
are involved and tedious to read. His meaning when deciphered 
is usually sound enough, but the labor of arriving at it has too 
often deterred students from the benefit they would otherwise 
have derived from his voluminous work. 

It is well known that after long experience he was contempt- 
uous of the hypothesis that all the information given by an en- 
tranced medium could be traced to mind-reading or telepathy 
from the living; and he gradually became a confirmed believer in 
the possibility of genuine communications with the dead. At the 
same time he strove to get the subject located on rational lines, to 
divorce it as far as possible from superstition or over-credulity 
on the one hand, and from prejudice and dogmatic materialism on 
the other. He knew well that consciousness could exist apart 
from the brain and physical organism, though instruments of 
that kind were necessary to manifest consciousness to us here 
and now. 

The work of establishing a society for the rational and scien- 
tific study of psychic phenomena, in any country, must always be 
a strenuous and sometimes discouraging task ; and we who inherit 
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the labors of great men in England who have carried through 
labors of this kind, we who know the criticism and obstructions 
they had to encounter, may well feel cordial sympathy with our 
American co-workers in wishing to express lasting gratitude for 
the devoted and self-sacrificing labors of a Hodgson and a 


Hyslop, and in hoping that the seed so well sown will be brought 
to triumphant fruition. 


AN ESTIMATE. 
sy PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROMAINE NEWBOLD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Hyslop was one of the comparatively few men of his 
generation whose paramount motive was fidelity to the truth. He 
was not indifferent to the good opinion of others nor to the good 
things of this world which fall naturally to the lot of the man 
acclaimed as successful. He once remarked to me, with a touch 
of bitterness, that his bold stand had made him an outcast from 
his profession and excluded him from every chair of philosophy 
in the country. Those who have seen him in recent years sitting 
unnoticed at the meeting of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation will realize that the passing remark involved little if any 
exaggeration. 

He made the sacrifice deliberately, as a matter of conscience. 
When I first knew him, nearly thirty years ago, he was an ag- 
nostic as regards the life after death. He listened to my account 
of my experiences with Mrs. Piper in 1894 and 1895 with in- 
credulity, but with a willingness to consider which even then im- 
pressed me with his fairness of mind. I think this first awakened 
his interest. At all events he soon thereaftet accepted an invita- 
tion from Dr. Hodgson to have some sittings with Mrs. Piper 
himself and the sittings convinced him that he had actually re- 
ceived messages from deceased relatives. 

To him conviction meant action. He very soon announced 
publicly his change of opinion. He explained to President Butler 
his views and declared his intention of pursuing the subject fur- 
ther, prepared, I am sure, to resign his chair if opposed. But no 
such necessity was granted him. President Butler was uncon- 
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vinced and, so far as I am aware, uninterested, but he assured 
Professor Hyslop the University would interfere in no way with 
his academic freedom. Professor Hyslop’s ultimate resignation 
was due to the failure of his health, the development of tubercu- 
losis making complete rest for an indefinite period imperative. 


Nearly two years of inaction happily resulted in recovery, and 
during the sixteen years or so which followed he was an inde- 
fatigable worker in the field of the supernormal. Indeed, since 
Dr. Hodgson’s death, in 1905, he has been the foremost repre- 
sentative of the subject in the United States. The fruits of his 
labors are to be found in his numerous books and in the long 
series of publications of the American Institute for Scientific 
-Research, which he founded and for which he procured a con- 
siderable sum of money as the nucleus of an endowment fund. 
His thorough knowledge of philosophy, psychology and ethics 
was in itself a peculiar qualification for such work, but his great- 
est asset was his single-minded devotion to the truth. Not that he 
was the cold-blooded scientist of the popular imagination. He 
was a man of warm feelings, capable of intense enthusiasms, 
rapid in speech, inclined to prolixity in writing, tolerant to the 
utmost of the honest sceptic but almost fiercely intolerant, both in 
speech and writing, of those whom he suspected of intellectual 
insincerity. His judgments, of course, were not infallible, he 
was not free from bias—no man can be who deals with this 
subject, whether as advocate or as opponent—and at times his 
love of fair play induced him to print stories which he himself 
regarded as unsupported by adequate evidence. But he was con- 
scious of his bias, allowed for it, earnestly endeavored to base his 
opinions upon evidence alone, and succeeded on the whole as well 
as any man can. 

Unappreciated, ridiculed as he often was by his own gener- 
ation, his name will live with those of Wallace, Crookes, Barrett, 
Gurney, Sidgwick, Mrs. Sidgwick, Myers and Hodgson—all 
pioneers in a field of study which is destined to engage the best 
minds of many coming generations. 
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PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS. 


By Str EpwarpD BAXTER PERRY. 
Concert Pianist. 


Counted among the rarest and greatest privileges of my ex- 
perience in the past, is my personal acquaintance through inter- 
views and correspondence with the late widely-lamented Dr. 
James H. Hyslop, former professor at Columbia University, lat- 
terly for many years the acknowledged and able leader of the 
American Society for Psychical Research. 

I have little definite information to furnish with regard to his 
personal life and tireless work in his chosen field, beyond what is 
familiar to the readers of the Journal issued by that Society. I 
can only give my personal memories and impressions of the man, 
the profound scholar, the conscientious scientist and investigator, 
the independent and above all progressive thinker. 

His was a personality genial, winning, sympathetic but com- 
pelling, stimulating in the highest degree by mere proximity. 
His intellect was clear, strong, and brilliant as sunlight upon ice, 
probing to the heart the subtle and difficult problems under con- 
sideration, with the infallible accuracy of the X-ray, and finding 
the secret truths hidden there. His conversation and letters were 
illuminating, trenchant and convincing in style of expression, 
thoughtful, keenly analytical, and at times playfully humorous in 
content. I never met his superior as an intellectual companion, 
with the single exception of Franz Liszt, who was equally fluent 
and forceful in eight languages. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about Dr. Hyslop was his 
extreme care, patience and caution in testing each item of evi- 
dence, each step of his advance on a new and practically unblazed 
trail into an unknown realm to be explored and charted, so as to 
make sure that the ground was sound and solid enough to bear 
the weight of any and all adverse criticism; and that the line of 
advance was straight and plain enough, as far as it went, to 
exclude the possibility of its misleading him or others. 

He never accepted any seemingly veridical evidence as final 
and conclusive, which could not be proved to be such under the 
most rigid test conditions and by the strictest scientific methods 
on this side the veil. Everything was carefully sifted and 
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weighed in the balance of calm reason, and all irrelevant and 
undemonstrable matter was firmly eliminated, no matter how in- 
teresting it might be to many readers. It seems to me that his 
persistent adherence to this policy through a series of years until 
his first objective should be reached, displayed more self-control 
and intelligent grasp of the needs and scope of his efforts than 
anyone else would’ have been capable of. 

This very conscientious censorship, however, endangers the 
popularity of his published works, in spite of their many great 
merits, with the mass of general readers who are eagerly clamor- 
ing for sensational but unprovable alleged information about con- 
ditions on the other side; whether those who have passed over 
live in houses, smoke cigars, feel heat or cold, etc. Only the se- 
rious student appreciates the necessities and difficulties of really 
scientific investigation. 

Dr. Hyslop said on his last visit to me in Chicago, “I have 
formed no conclusions regarding the conditions of a future life. 
Am not concerned with them at present. Our first task is to 
prove absolutely, once and for all, beyond doubt or question, the 
fundamental fact of the continuance of conscious identity, mem- 
ory and affections, after so-called death; and the possibility of 
such entities communicating with those still on earth. I claim 
we have done that. The investigation of states and environments 
over there must come later.” 

These very things are what the world cries for, and they can 
be given as ostensible information now, but cannot be verified at 
present. A mass of trivial details proving and re-proving the 
genuineness of a message from the other side, in itself unim- 
portant except as evidence, is not interesting to most people; but 
such details serve a purpose and are of inestimable use and value. 

The individual grains of sand in a concrete road are not at- 
tractive, but together they serve the end of the builder and our 
needs, if we would travel safely and smoothly, escaping the bogs 
and quicksands to our destination. So these minute grains of 
veridical evidence collectively form a safe highway free from the 
traps of deception and delusion, priceless to us if we would reach 
at last the temple of knowledge faintly gleaming white and gold 
on the far horizon of thought. 


But I am writing more than I intended and saying far less 
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than I had hoped. In conclusion, let me only add that Dr. Hyslop 
has done, and may we hope will still continue to do from the 
other side, a great and vitally important work for the enlighten- 
ment and betterment of the race; and for the further advance of 
laggard and distrustful science into new rich harvest-fields of 
knowledge and truth. 


A TEN YEARS’ FELLOWSHIP. 


By W. C. Peyton. 
President of the Board of Trustees, A. S. P. R. 


It was my privilege, for ten years prior to Dr. Hyslop’s death, 
to serve with him upon the Board of Trustees for the American 
Institute for Scientific Research, and the association which began 
because of my appreciation of the efforts and personal sacrifices 
which he was making in the cause of psychical research, ripened 
through the years of intimate contact, into a friendship which will 
always be one of the finest memories of my life. 

We all of us have ideals and we all realize that only through 
sacrifice in pursuit of a high ideal can a really lofty pinnacle of 
life be reached. To few is given the natural industry and stead- 
fastness and the true spirit of self-repression which is necessary 
in order to reach the summit. One of those few was Dr. Hyslop. 

I have never known a man with the capacity for work which 
he displayed. He was not only unceasing in his efforts, but his 
capability of production was enormous. During the past thirteen 
years in addition to writing, editing and even proof-reading, 
practically all the matter appearing in the monthly Journal of the 
Society and in many voluminous Proceedings which have been 
issued during that time, he also wrote a number of books upon 
psychical and philosophical subjects and left after him a mass of 
writings sufficient to fill many volumes. He did all this while at 
the same time devoting a large part of his efforts to investigation 
and experiments and to the uncongenial task of obtaining the 
money which was needed to carry on the work. This was entirely 
without financial recompense and even in spite of a state of bodily 
health which would have driven an ordinary man into rest and 
retirement. It is surely a record of industry of which to be proud. 
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Of his steadfastness in the pursuit of duty it is scarcely neces- 
sary to speak. He never wavered and permitted nothing to divert 
him from the narrow path as he saw it—and those who knew him 
intimately know that his vision was both clear and accurate. 

Of his spirit of sacrifice the whole world knows. He gave up 
all those little things which, by the ordinary man, are regarded as 
desirable, in order to do that which he realized was his duty. 
After Dr, Hodgson’s death it was a question whether the work of 
psychical research in this country would be abandoned or whether 
some one could be found with sufficient capacity to carry it on and 
willing to make the sacrifices which the task demanded. Dr. 
Hyslop did not hesitate to give his all, his means, his ambitions, 
his strength, his very life as a sacrifice to the cause of truth, than 
which nothing finer can be said of any man. 

Of the results of his work others better qualified than I have 
written. Like all good works, they will live after him. 

When Dr. Hyslop, last December, became conscious that his 
days of activity were over and that his remaining span of life was 
short, he displayed but one anxiety—lest his death might inter- 
fere with the continuity of the work of the Society. That we all 
assured him would not be, and from now on it will be the privilege 
of the members of the Society, and of those responsible for its 
conduct, to devote their efforts to rearing the monument whose 
foundation Dr. Hyslop laid so successfully. We can offer no 
better tribute to his memory. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHET. 


15 Rue d l’Université, Paris. 


July, 1920. 
DEAR SIR: 


The death of Mr. Hyslop is a great loss to our metaphysical 
science. He has shown such patience and such astuteness that his 
name will remain attached to a series of highly notable studies 
which demanded indefatigable labor. 

He has put beyond question, as R. Hodgson had done before 
him, the clairvoyance, telepathy, lucidity, cryptesthesia (the name 
matters little) of Mrs. Piper and certain other sensitives; thanks 
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to him, we are today absolutely certain that a supernormal faculty 
—to adopt the term of Frederick Myers—exists. All this is sub- 
jective metaphysics. 

It is probable that he would have advanced and that he would 
have finished by recognizing that there is also an objective meta- 
physics. But, be that as it may, his methods of investigation and 
analysis will remain models of judgment and keen perspicuity. 

His last book is, like the Human Personality of Frederick 
Myers and the Survival of Sir Oliver Lodge, destined henceforth 
to be one of the classics of subjective metaphysics. 

Pray accept, dear sir, along with my wishes for the prosperity 
of your admirable American S. P. R., the assurance of my high 
regard. 

CHARLES RICHET. 


A FRIENDSHIP. 


By Linian WHITING. 
Author of “ The World Beautiful,” etc. 

Dr. Hyslop was a man of such widely comprehensive powers 
that it is easy for a multitude of friends to see him from a multi- 
tude of angles of visions. To me he was the familiar friend 
always responsive, interesting, with whom, for many years, cir- 
cumstances brought me into familiar intercourse. For his re- 
search work (conducted through the Boston medium whom he 
called “ Mrs. Chenoweth”) he arrived in Boston every Sunday 
night, remaining until Wednesday or Thursday noon, holding 
three or four morning séances. He was domiciled, while here, in 
the Brunswick hotel, which has been my almost lifelong home, and 
when the war came on, forbidding my annual sojourns in Europe, 
there came to be some ten months of the year that I saw Dr. 
Hyslop almost or quite every day during the part of the week 
passed in this city. If a week passed without any special conver- 
sation we yet incidentally met in corridors, or elevator, as people 
do in the same hotel, and a certain cordial rapport between us en- 
abled any chance moment of meeting to be one in which we inter- 
changed remark or comment on the news of the day, or in swift 


reference to our latest discussion of matters especially interesting 
to us both. 
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In many a delightful evening of uninterrupted conversation, I 
was always impressed anew by the breadth of his intellectual sym- 
pathies ; by his wide and splendid grasp of the great literatures of 
the world ; by his scholarly enthusiasms ; by his wonderful clarity 
of vision. During all the years of the war I never heard from 
any one man so clear and comprehensive a survey of the causes 
and movements and the entire panorama of the situation, as I 
heard from Dr. Hyslop. And this, even with the fact that for a 
part of two winters I was in Washington in constant social meet- 
ing with many eminent statesmen and political leaders. “‘ You 
ought to be the commanding general at the front,” I used some- 
times to say to him, impressed with his vivid outline of the com- 
plicated conditions. Dr. Hyslop was an exceedingly interesting 
conversationalist. His mind was flexible, easily turning from one 
subject to another, and if the terrible seriousness of the war 
themes become too oppressive, we could always take refuge in the 
literary field, fascinating to us both and in which his wide and 
varied scholarship, his profound grasp of philosophy, and his 
splendid power of comparative estimates of these differing sys- 
tems made his exposition of them a rare and valuable privilege. 
He was an ardent patriot; he had faith in our national future 
while he saw very clearly some of our national sins. He was 
pre-eminently a good citizen; he regarded his vote as a personal 
duty and one never omitted, even at the cost of losing a day of 
his work in Boston. 

In the throng of recollections that rush upon me on one phase 
of his many-faceted character nothing impresses me more than his 
charming capacity for friendships. He knew all kinds of people, 
and he had a wonderful adaptability to all the variations. He had 
an unerring instinct for the salient point in the person whom he 
met. All sorts and conditions of men and women sought him 
from those of his own associates to the numerous wandering min- 
strels who held convictions of some special revelation which they 
were miraculously ordained to inflict upon Dr. Hyslop. His in- 
conceivable patience with many of these might serve as a moral 
lesson to the onlooker. ‘“‘ How can you let such a person take 
your time which is so valuable?” one would sometimes ask. “ O, 
well, now that man has had a real experience,’ he would rejoin. 
He brought to bear on all these problematic phases a singularly 
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unerring discrimination ; but quite equalled by his patience and his 
immeasurable kindness of heart. His sympathy had a fairly 
electrical instantaneousness; and his persistence in giving aid to 
those in need of the aid he could give, knew no limit, no obstacle. 

His recognition and treatment of Obsession belongs to the 
scientific part of his life; yet so humane was it in his sympathies, 
and the great personal sacrifices that he made to redeem the un- 
fortunate, that I cannot refrain from the allusion. He was abso- 
lutely loyal to citizenship, to his great work, to friends and ac- 
quaintances, and the general community ; as well as in those more 
personal and intimate relations with his own family and inner 
circle of friends. He loved poetry of the more philosophic order ; 
Lowell, especially ; and Tennyson, Milton, and the great German 
poets whose work he so well knew and from which he made some 
fine translations, published in a little volume with some poetic 
work of his own. He wasa great admirer of John Morley, whose 
voluminous essays he read and re-read ; and when Lord Morley’s 
“ Recollections ” came out, his comments on this vital panorama 
of more than a half century, so vividly revealed, were singularly 
engaging. Browning he did not care for; but this was more, I 
think, because a busy life had not afforded him time really to 
penetrate into a body of poetry that would have held for him 
recognized richness of thought. He entered with intense enjoy- 
ment into the companionships of the many eminent men among 
his friends ; but he seemed equally ready to see, and perhaps serve, 
the crude and undeveloped who sought him. His religion was to 
enlarge and ennoble human life. 


THE INTREPID PIONEER. 
By THE Rev. E,woop Worcester, D.D., Pu.D. 


Founder of the Emmanuel Movement. 

There are and there always have been two kinds of great men 
in this worki. There are men who, like Julius Cesar, like Napo- 
leon and Balzac, have studied the resources of the world in order 
to use them, have organized their forces for victory, grasped the 
lever of power, have undertaken inconceivable tasks with the as- 
surance that if they lived their tasks would be accomplished. 
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And there have also been those “ historic, holy simpletons”’ like 
John the Baptist, Judas of Galilee* and John Brown who tried to 
storm Heaven, attempted the impossible, ran their heads against 
stone walls, lived tragically, and died as martyrs, apparently ac- 
complishing nothing and yet changing the world forever by virtue 
of what they were, and by the power of an irresistible example. 

For a man of Dr. Hyslop’s antecedents, training and mental 
capacity, few lonelier or less rewarding lives than his can be con- 
ceived. While other men of lesser endowments were succeeding, 
surrounding themselves with admiring pupils and friends, and 
gaining a brief reputation, he espoused a despised cause, and went 
his solitary way, asking of the world only fairness and justice 
which he seldom received. It is worth inquiring why, at the end 
of the nineteenth, and during the first two decades of the twentieth 
century, such selfless devotion to truth, such intellectual honesty, 
such unswerving application of scientific method in a great field 
did not meet with more general recognition. In the first place we 
must admit that such labors serve no material, or what men call 
practical interests. Lacking the necessary endowment and iabora- 
tory equipment Dr. Hyslop was not able to apply his methods to 
the treatment of certain forms of disease, and to the differentia- 
tion of the so-called insane—a field in which Mr. Hickson, em- 
ploying without scientific insight the same agencies, has achieved 
such brilliant success. Dr. Hyslop therefore was obliged to con- 
fine himself to a purely ideal field—the collection of evidence of 
man’s survival of bodily death, and the fact that some years be- 
fore his death Dr. Hyslop came to definite and affirmative con- 
victions on this debated theme also militated against him in the 
opinion of those who imagine that it is scientific to be skeptical, 
and unscientific to arrive at definite conclusions. 

In the course of his long and endless investigation Dr. Hyslop 
found himself opposed by three groups of persons—by the 
frivolous who, either because they fear death, or because they 
are annoyed by any serious spiritual and moral interests, are ac- 
customed to mock at that which they do not understand. This 
for the most part represents the attitude of the American press 
toward Psychical Research on week days, but not in their Sunday - 


* Not Judas Iscariot. 
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editions, in which some of their best articles were on Dr. Hyslop’s 
personality and methods. 

Secondly, beyond question, the spectre of the older Spiritual- 
ism, with its painful history of vulgarity and imposture, the bad 
meaning which has attached itself to mediums, mediumship, 
trance, et cetera, the well-known dangers which threaten unstable 
personalities who ignorantly tamper with psychic forces have 
deterred multitudes of sober and religious men and women from 
giving any countenance to a movement which seemed to them to 
employ the same methods, and to credit the same aberrations. 
Even during the past five years, when such a wave of enthusiasm 
for the investigation of psychic phenomena has poured over the 
country, the American Society for Psychical Research has prof- 
ited little. The sanity of Dr. Hyslop’s mind, the asperities of a 
style which he never tried to make seductive, his strict canons of 
evidence, and his complete indifference to special pleading and to 
attempts to prove anything which facts did not prove, chilled the 
enthusiasm of these easy believers, and repelled them rather than 
attracted them. 

Nor did Dr. Hyslop succeed much better with his real oppo- 
nents. I refer, of course, to psychologists (with the signal excep- 
tion of William James) to physicians in general, and, in par- 
ticular to neurologists and alienists, and other men of science. I 
would not make this statement too sweeping, as I am aware that 
in this group of learned men Dr. Hyslop possessed a number of 
friends and admirers, while many others who ridiculed his labor, 
and refused to read his evidence—even the classic report of the 
case of Doris Fischer—respected his honesty and his clear concep- 
tion of the problems of science and philosophy. Yet, as a group, 
the last body of men in the country to be converted to immortal- 
ity will be the physicians, and among physicians the last stand 
will be made by alienists and neurologists. One may be permitted 
to quote Fechner to the effect that for such men disdainfully to 
disregard the evidence submitted to them is to show their con- 
tempt for experimental science. Such a field of enquiry as Dr. 
Hyslop’s lay altogether outside the medical man’s purview, and 
his conclusions once definitely established, are fatal to the funda- 
mental assumptions of materialism. The world in which he lived 
did not interest physicians and most scientific men until a few 
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months before their deaths. Then, to my knowledge, more than 
one eminent man of science turned to Dr. Hyslop for counsel and 
consolation, and died happier in the conviction of life after death 
he was able to impart to them. That is the peculiar characteristic 
of death. It seems very unimportant until it draws near, when 
suddenly everything else ceases to be important. 

Moreover it is to be remembered that not every man trained 
in the methods of the various sciences is qualified to pass judg- 
ment on what we regard as evidence of man’s survival. In fact 
the only sciences which are of much service in this field are ab- 
normal psychology and the laws of evidence which have been 
elaborated independently by the great masters of Biblical criti- 
cism, and by jurists. Yet it is curious that so many physicists 
should have interested themselves in Psychical Research, in com- 
parison, let us say, with chemists and biologists. In The Magic 
Skin Balzac represents Raphael as taking his fatal talisman to the 
greatest men of science in France, to be expanded. They fail. 
The great hydraulic press, which would reduce a Parisian dandy 
with his boots and spurs, his top hat and cravat, into a sheet of 
blotting paper in an instant, is shattered. Acids, and powerful 
electric currents produce not the slightest effect on the supple 
shagreen. After Raphael departs in despair, the chemist and the 
physicist look at each other like Christians waking on the Day of 
Judgment to find no God in Heaven. 

“TI believe in God,” says the physicist. 

“T believe in the Devil,” replies the chemist. Balzac observes: 
Each spoke according to his lights. To the physicist, to whom 
the universe is a vast celestial mechanism, a mechanician is neces- 
sary; while the chemist, who is always analyzing and pulling 
everything to pieces naturally believes in the Devil. 

For about twelve years I have studied the doctrines of Freud 
and the literature of Psychical Research, and I have had unusual 
opportunities to apply both theories, and to submit them to the 
test of experience, and I do not hesitate to say that the termin- 
ology of psychical research is less artificial and fanciful, and that 
its hypotheses can be more easily verified than those of the great- 
est psychologist of modern times. Yet by many men who ought 
to be more liberal and more inquisitive, the one is accounted 
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science, and the other chicanery. This, probably, is largely a 
matter of fees and of orthodoxy. 

When Dr. Hyslop left his chair in Columbia College to become 
the Secretary of our Society he perfectly appreciated the path he 
was to tread. If Freud to this day dissuades his pupils from 
embarking on the career of psycho-analysis, a more solemn voice 
must have spoken to our departed friend. No one but a man 
devoid of ambition and without self-interest would have chosen 
or accepted such a life. Loneliness, poverty, distrust on the part 
of the learned world to which he naturally belonged, the absence 
of all those elements of comfort and of companionship which 
make most men’s happiness, were to be his portion to the day of 
his death. A lesser man would have felt these deprivations 
keenly. Dr. Hyslop never seemed to be aware of them. The life 
he led suited him perfectly. Diogenes himself was not more in- 
different to luxury. The body for him existed only to serve his 
soul. No mind that I have known turned so naturally and so 
joyfully to great thoughts. No life led among us was more 
blameless. Greater than his intellect, greater than his labor, was 
the disinterested purity of his soul, while his word, even in trifling 
matters, was truth.’ Though not the member of any church, so 
far as I am aware, he gave moral strength and courage to many 
clergymen of many churches, and perhaps no man of our gener- 
ation has done more to create faith in the eternal and spiritual 
verities of religion, or to overcome the ancient antagonism of 
religion and science. He smote materialism with its own weapons 
—in his appeal to fact. The proof of the survival of one human 
soul in the possession of its faculties and memories, in his opin- 
ion, was a sufficient confutation of the whole materialistic hy- 
pothesis; in fact, the only confutation. Few living men possess a 
clearer comprehension of the whole development of philosophy 
or of the metaphysical aspects of science than he possessed. 
Those persons who regarded Dr. Hyslop as credulous were child- 
ishly deceived. He submitted all facts to a most painstaking ex- 
amination, and offered to the public bushels of chaff in order that 
it might be in a position to sift out with him a few kernels of 
wheat. In regard to opinions and beliefs he might have said with 
Renan: “To pronounce of the certain that it is certain, of the 
probable that it is probable, and of the possible that it is possible 
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is the whole substance of criticism.” As an investigator he had 
acquired an exceedingly benevolent, not to say, bland manner in 
listening to recitals of the marvelous which may have deceived 
some persons. This, I imagine, was assumed to put his narrators 
at their ease, in order that he might better judge of the accuracy 
of their memories and observations. Taking his personality as a 
whole, and without being blind to his limitations or failings, I 
should pronounce him to be the greatest and best man I have 
personally known. 


For about ten years it was my privilege to spend one evening 
a week with Dr. Hyslop. I now look back to these conversations 
with gratitude, and I realize how much poorer my life would have 
been had I never known him. I feel also that he has given to my 
children a faith in the reality of spiritual things which they will 
never lose. Like other men who work for the future, he under- 
took a task which could not be completed in a lifetime. He did 
not look forward to recognition of his life, or to the victory of his 
cause in the immediate future. But he has left behind him works 
which other generations will have to read, and an example of all 
the qualities that make up the character of an ideal Psychical Re- 
searcher which will not soon be equaled. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


Flammarion Observatory, Juvisy, France, 
July 25, 1920. 
My Dear COLLEAGUE: 

It is a real pleasure to me to be able to add my voice to all 
your testimonies, in order to express my admiration for the man 
to whom the psychical sciences owe so lively a recognition. Dr. 
James Hyslop, the learned founder and indefatigable secretary of 
the American Society, has rendered most conspicuous services to 
the great cause of spiritism. The fourteen volumes of the Journal 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, together with 
the Proceedings, constitute a rich mine of observations, docu- 
ments and scientific dissertations, and researchers will long rely 
upon the highly valuable materials to be found there. 

Honor and continuing influence to James Hyslop! 
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I will add that, the course of science being necessarily pro- 
gressive, we may entertain hopes of developing more and more in 
the knowledge of other worlds. That which psychists have hith- 
erto published concerning the planet Mars leaves much to be 
desired. But how shall the controls be established ? 

Pray accept, my dear editor, the expression of my sympathy 
and goodwill. 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR MAX DESSOIR. 


Berlin, July 11, 1920. 
American S. P. R., New York. 
HONORED SIR: 


From your letter of June 24th I am shocked to learn of the 
death of James H. Hyslop. I never personally saw him, but have 
exchanged many a letter with him, and have read the most of 
what he published. The picture which I have formed of the de- 
ceased from these materials shows clearly the features of an un- 
failing objectivity and a genuine love of truth. Of course much 
can be said in opposition to the investigations of Hyslop, but 
nothing against the investigator. I at least will not cease to think 
of him with sentiments of profound respect, and I am glad, my 
honored sir, that you give me opportunity to express this publicly. 
I trust that the work of the American S. P. R., in spite of the 
heavy loss sustained, goes on with good results. 


With great respect, 
Max Dessorr. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
By Rev. SamuEL McComs, D.D. 


Death is the great revealer. Only now are men beginning to 
comprehend the worth of the personality withdrawn from us and 
to do some measure of justice to the sanity, the self-forgetting 
devotion, the unwearied activity of a mind set on the highest in- 
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terests of the human soul. If ever there was a consecrated spirit 
it was Hyslop. I will not dwell on the personal sense of loss 
which I, in common with others who were privileged to share his 
friendship, feel and shall continue to feel as the years pass. In 
spite of a certain dryness of manner, he had a warm heart and 
though a champion of science, took a large and human view of life 
as in the main an opportunity of loving and serving our fellows. 
My purpose is to emphasize some of the elements of his character 
which especially impressed me. 

Let me put first and foremost his love of truth. Of the truth 
he was supremely careful, of all else supremely careless. Indeed 
it would be no exaggeration to say that he was a truth-intoxicated 
man. When this interest was at stake he would tolerate no com- 
promise, and many of his jibes at “ respectability,” “ popularity ”’ 
and “ shuffling in a double sense,” sprang from his profound 
reverence for truth and fact and not at all from any irritability 
of temper, as some of his critics imagined. When a particularly 
bad case of pandering to popular sentiment would happen to be 
the subject of conversation, he would say, “‘ Well, well, poor fel- 
low, we must not be too hard upon him. He has got to earn his 
bread and butter.”’ 

Just because of his whole-hearted surrender to this ideal of 
truth he was the most honest and the most fearless of men. 
What the Regent Murray said by the grave of John Knox was 
said appropriately and truly in the presence of the mortal remains 
of our friend—‘ Here lies a man that never feared the face of 
man.” He had his full share of the obloquy and contempt and 
intellectual snobbery wherewith the world visits those who break 
with its traditions and blaze a path for the hosts that come behind. 
But none of these things moved him. He had seen the heavenly 
vision and the hostility of the world, now honest and stupid, now 
dishonest and clever, was to him a thing of naught. To speak 
with him, to come even for a space into the atmosphere he 
breathed, was of itself a moral tonic and revived one’s faith in 
the great realities of the spiritual world. Though much of his 
life was spent in the defence of his opinions and therefore in a 
world of contention and dispute, he was not a born controversial- 
ist. He had no love of fighting for its own sake, nor had he quite 
the patience necessary for the glad toleration of fools. He had 
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something of the spirit of the evangelist. Seeing some things 
with meridian clearness, he could not understand the blindness of 
other men, and often treated their lack of intellectual vision as 
if it were a moral failure. On the other hand, when dealing with 
an opponent not unworthy of his steel, he was, I think, the best 
dialectician I have ever heard. I recall a passage at arms between 
him and a highly cultivated and distinguished leader of opinion 
at an after-dinner gathering of friends a few years ago. As my 
own function was purely that of spectator I was able to give 
myself up to the enjoyment of the scene, with a happy sense of 
freedom from responsibility for the issue. On the one side was 
a graceful debonaire and brilliant man of the world, using the 
phrase in the best sense, equipped with the finest culture of our 
time; on the other stood a simple, almost commonplace looking 
man whose bodily presence, like that of St. Paul, was “ weak,” 
and whose speech, if not “ contemptible,” was at least of the 
homespun order. Yet it was the unanimous judgment of all 
present that in mastery of the relevant facts, in logical acuteness, 
and in dialectical skill, Hyslop not only won, but won with hands 
down. My brilliant friend was not only beaten, he was driven 
ignominiously from the field. Of course, it is only just to add 
that to this day he believes that he himself won the laurel wreath 
—the conclusion, | apprehend, of such controversies where the 
opponents have no common starting-point and acknowledge the 
supremacy of no common method. In spite of a certain grimness 
which marked his external bearing, especially when engaged in 
controversy, Hyslop had a keen sense of humor. I recall his 
hearty laughter at some jest or sally which especially touched his 
fancy. Often I have heard him say of a critic, half in condemna- 
tion, half in pity—‘‘ What can you expect? The man has no 
sense of humor.” In the heat of conflict, it was something that 
he could relax at times his strenuous mental muscles and laugh 
at the human comedy. 

On the deeper things of his life, it is not necessary to say much. 
It was my privilege to be with him a good deal during his last 
illness when he faced consciously his approaching end. Such an 
experience tests and searches as nothing else can. I can only say 
that I hope it may be given me when my own summons comes, to 
realize something of the dignity, the self-forgetfulness, the assur- 
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ance of standing in the great hand of God which marked his spirit 
as it drew near to the low dark verge of earthly things. It was a 
blessing and an inspiration to be permitted to witness such a 
triumph over man’s last enemy. The faith, or as he would have 
said, the knowledge which he had gained in search and struggle 
stood him in good stead in his most critical hour. He was a truly 
spiritual man. He was very sure of God and very sure of the 
soul. His reverence for Christ was unbounded and the Christian 
ethic was for him the highest word and the ultimate goal of hu- 
manity. He cared little about theological dogmas, but he cared 
greatly about the spirit that breathes in the Gospels which for him 
constituted the essence of the Christian religion. 


TRIBUTES FROM PSYCHICS WITH WHOM DR. 
HYSLOP DID A PART OF HIS PUB- 
LISHED WORK. 


By Minnie Meserve Soule. 


In the little séance room where Dr. Hyslop worked and 
watched the result of his faithful labors, it is easy to recall his 
fine perception of evidence and his patient endeavor to obtain it. 

It must always be remembered that he was a man of persistent 
activity, that his love of nature led him, in his far-too-seldom 
leisure hours, to the mountains, to the ocean, to the forests, where 
the grandeur and beauty of the eternal hills, the ceaseless flowing 
of eternal tides swept through him like a storm and awakened 
emotions that else were still. 

A man of action and of purpose, who carried the training of 
the university to the woods and hills and to the quiet little room 
where he pursued his investigations after knowledge not easily 
gained, a body of evidence not quickly attained. 

Often on some fine fair morning he would take his place at 
the table where the pencils and numbered pad waited for the 
approach of the communicating spirit and looking out across the 
open spaces beyond the window he would say, half wistfully, “I 
would like to take a long walk out into the country today.” 

But the task he had set himself to do allowed no such freedom. 
He was punctuality itself and regularly climbed the long flight of 
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stone stairs at the precise hour for his appointment with “ The 
Shining Ones” who worked with him to bring release from ig- 
norance and superstition and sin and sorrow and just as regularly 
he hastened back to the hotel to carefully copy the records while 
the memory of the sitting was still burning within him. 

The men and women and children who came with him to meet 
the group of spirit workers were encouraged, directed, chided, 
comforted or guided as the case demanded and wise man and 
truthful man that he was he never hesitated in his duty as he saw 
it, but spoke out directly and openly let the result be what it 
would. 

He was fearless, he was true; sincere, direct and uncompro- 
mising and expected the same attitude from those with whom he 
worked. He never failed to be amused at the thrusts and jibes of 
the reporters and saved his scorn for the wilfully indolent who 
would not take time to read the published reports of his experi- 
ments and the conceited and self-satisfied citizen who preferred 
to die in respectable ignorance than to espouse the cause of an 
unrecognized truth. 

Carefully, and often painfully, he collected his evidence; day 
after day he gathered his facts about his cases and always there 
was the hope that others might see and understand and add to his 
power to have the constantly increasing expression of psychic 
phenomena properly investigated and recorded. 

Nothing was trivial, nothing unimportant to him for the 
movement of a finger or a whispered word of the dying might 
help reveal the secret of contact or supply a solution of the prob- 
lem long sought and never found. 

One cannot have known Dr. Hyslop as he came and went in 
daily intercourse without having a profound respect for his in- 
domitable will, his dauntless courage; a deep admiration for his 
sincerity in service and kindness to those in trouble and in need; 
an earnest appreciation of his generosity, in time and energy and 
knowledge and money, to a great truth. There are so many 
homes, especially in and around New England, where his coming 
was a delight and a joy, where the little children loved him and 
the proud fathers and mothers watched him as he smiled at their 
babies, so many homes where as an honored guest he carried the 
gift of his scholarship and learning as a rose to the feast, so many 
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houses of mourning where he entered to speak the word of assur- 
ance and peace, so many families to whom he carried the good 
news of release from affliction by undeveloped spirits, and many, 
many hundreds of questioning men and women who constantly 
sought his advice on the matter of spirit contact and its usual per- 
plexities. These are the friends who will miss him as the days 
go by and from their hearts will the prayers of love be said and 
in their lives the stars may never fade or die for the light of his 
life is deathless and the memory of his service will shine through 


the darkest experiences that life may hold as a torch that lights 
the way to God. 


By Etta de Camp. 

I was first introduced to Professor Hyslop in 1909 through 
my psychic development as an automatic writer. 

His attention was called to my case when the entity then com- 
municating claimed to be that of the late Frank R. Stockton, the 
author, who desired to prove to the world the continuity of life 
after death by continuing his writing through me. 

My experience, coming as it did like a bolt from the blue, in 
its sudden development brought with it physical and mental suf- 
fering. Physical suffering due to my inexperience in psychic 
things and lack of knowledge of the effect of the psychic in the 
body or how to cope with the conditions caused by it. The men- 
tal anguish arose because of the attitude of my family and 
friends, who were horrified at my psychic development. For in 
1909 it was considered not quite “ au fait” to become a psychic 
or to know such. 

And at that time also, there were few to whom I even dared 
breathe my experience for fear they would think me mentally 
deranged. So, practically cut off from family and friends in 
those early days of my experience, I considered it a very great 
privilege to meet Professor Hyslop, one to whom I could talk 
freely of my psychic work and not be thought other than normal. 
So I welcomed his interest in the case and submitted gladly to 
every test he suggested I be put to in order to prove to the world 
what I myself knew to be true. While I met Professor Hyslop 
at first as the scientist who probed into my case as mercilessly as 
the surgeon uses the knife, weighing carefully all evidence found 
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with the keen, cold analysis of the trained investigator, I soon 
discovered, on further acquaintance, as his investigation of my 
case proceeded, that beneath the often brusque exterior was a 
very kind sympathetic side to his nature. And a very sincere 
friendship was established between us, one which I valued highly 
and which lasted to the end. 

He became a perfect tower of strength to me as a friend as 
well as investigator, with his ready sympathy, encouragement and 
staunch support of my case. For in the early days of my psychic 
development I shrank from the criticism and ridicule of an un- 
believing public which I expected would follow the first published 
accounts of my case. His own splendid example in standing up 
for his convinced opinion, so fearlessly before the world, did 
much to sustain me during that trying ordeal. 

Indeed, I think the qualities I most admired in time were his 
courage in the face of adverse criticism and his absolute indiffer- 
ence to public opinion when it differed with his on psychic things. 
So to the mental and moral stimulus of the contact of a mind and 
character such as his I feel 1 owe much. And today I have ar- | 
rived at the same state of indifference to criticism of my psychic 
self only because of his moral support and backing. 

I owe more to his memory than mere words can express. He 
was a true friend, a fearless investigator. 


By Ada Besinnet. 


My acquaintance and experience with Professor James 
Hyslop came through hearing him lecture on a number of oc- 
casions, and more intimately through a series of about 70 sit- 
tings, extending over a period of ten years from 1908, which he 
requested for purposes of psychic investigation. 

The result of those sittings he embodied in one of the reports 
of the American Society for Psychical Research referring to me 
as Miss Burton in accordance with his custom of using only 
assumed names. 

During these many sittings Professor Hyslop impressed me 
as coldly scientific, severe and rigid in his requirements but in- 
variably kind and courteous, and I think, fair. 

I did think that he was so exceedingly cautious that at times 
he leaned backward. However he was frank and just in admit- 
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ting phenomena and the test conditions met his requirements, 
though while admitting the facts he was tantalizingly reluctant 
to announce his own conclusions. Many times after a séance we 
were in entire ignorance whether he had obtained anything of 
value or importance. But invariably he returned to take up the 
work just where he had left it. Later his report and his books 
told the value and importance of what he secured. We found the 
test sittings very trying, physically and mentally, although Pro- 
fessor Hyslop was always as considerate of our comfort as his 
test conditions would permit. 

I feel a personal regret at his passing and cannot but think 
that Psychic Research on this side has suffered a serious loss. 
Our hopes must be that he will be able to carry on his work on 
that side and may be able, in time, to furnish some definite scien- 
tific proof of the continuity of life and of the possibility of 
communication. 


Toledo, O. 


By Mrs. Celestine Sanders. 


The world has lost a great mind in Dr. James H. Hyslop, and 
one of the mediums with whom he was in touch with the spirits 
and their lives just beyond our world will miss him and his 
earthly companionship, although I was never able to discuss with 
him the subject of spirit return and communication, much to my 
regret, owing to the belief that my sensitive mind might store 
away in the so-called subconscious or subliminal self something 
that he would say that would spoil the evidential part of any mes- 
sages coming through in our work together later. 

Dr. Hyslop was over-cautious in his research work with his 
mediums from my point of view. Having experience of twenty 
years with the spirits and their forces I know the scientific re- 
searchers of the so-called abnormal psychology make it more 
difficult for the spirits and themselves to get the greatest results. 
As Dr. Hyslop said, “ I wish I didn’t have to be so cold-blooded, 
and seemingly unsympathetic, but my work must be purely scien- 
tific so that the public mind can judge my work from every 
angle.” 

Dr. Hyslop said he would be satisfied in his labor for the 
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world in proving survival if in a hundred years from now his 
work in this great truth should be recognized. 

Strong in his belief in his work, a great soul that has labored 
for truth has gone, too modest in presenting it to the public per- 
haps for his own good. But he still lives and will continue in his 
great work. 


By Mrs. Willis M. Cleaveland. 


Your letter is before me asking that I write something about 
Dr. Hyslop’s life as I knew him. It will not be possible only in 
the briefest way. I think that way would please him were he to 
speak from the other life, better than any other. That is to say 
I think he was a true Christian. I believe this to be true because 
he lived as near the Christ life as anyone I have ever known. He 
prayed both in the morning and at night, always thanking his 
heavenly father for the many blessings given him and his. He, 
as we all know, worked without ceasing for the cause nearest and 
dearest his heart. 

I could tell many little things of interest while a sojourner 
at his home, but I think the home life is one that the world should 
leave to the family, so I will close with just one word more. 
That is, I think of Dr. Hyslop more as a brother than as a scien- 
tific friend. 


Durant, Oklahoma. 


BRIEF TRIBUTES EXCERPTED FROM LETTERS. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford, July 20, 1920. 

I feel that my personal knowledge of Dr. Hyslop was too 
slight to warrant any extensive comment from me on his life and 
work. But it is clear that he has been a great pioneer of Scientific 
Psychical Research, and that pioneers are always martyrs, more 
or less. If the next world is like this and Dr. Hyslop continues to 
interest himself in the problem of intercosmic communication, he 
will no doubt continue to be a martyr, and to incur social repro- 
bation on account of his morbid desire to enlighten our benighted 
phase of existence and to enlarge (uncomfortably) the environ- 
ment of which we must take account. But if the psychical turns 
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out to be (as it well may) as great a realm for scientific investiga- 
tion as the physical, he will have his reward—when he no longer 
needs it. Meanwhile he has set us all an ennobling example of 
intellectual courage—that rarest of virtues in the academic world. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


From Professor George Van Ness Dearborn, M.D., Ph.D. 

Although with a tremendous admiration for Professor Hyslop 
and for his methods and fairness in handling a difficult matter, I 
do not feel that I knew him intimately enough to warrant any 
remarks about him at all—save for that already made above and 
for the assertion of my confidence that the future will appreciate 
him even better than the past or the present has appreciated him, 
a man of most convincing sincerity and of the big, best aims. 
A “shame” he had to die. He was an inherently brave man, 
brave with the most courageous and most difficult kind of bravery. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


From J. Arthur Hill. 

My knowledge of Dr. Hyslop was only slight, for I never 
met him, and we corresponded only occasionally. Of course I 
read almost all his writings on psychical research, and greatly 
admired his indefatigable industry. As to opinions, I have al- 
ways found myself pretty nearly in agreement with his con- 
clusions. I was particularly pleased with the carefulness shown 
in the preparation of ‘“‘ Proceedings” (English) Vol. 16; though 
admitting that the volume, like many others of Dr. Hyslop’s, 
might perhaps have been condensed with advantage. But if this 
is the only criticism that can be made—and none other occurs to 
me at the moment—Dr. Hyslop’s work stands very high indeed. 
[t must have had a great and salutary effect on educated public 
opinion in the States, where the subject was in disrepute. Dr. 
Hyslop’s action in coming out into the open and espousing an 
unpopular cause as soon as he was convinced of its rightness, was 
a very brave and fine thing. 

I shall look forward to the biographical number with much 
interest. 

Claremont, Thornton, Bradford, England. 
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From Eleanor Mildred Sidgwick (Hon. Sec. S. P. R.). 

Replying to your letter of June 29th concerning the proposed 
memorial number of the Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research relating to Dr. J. H. Hyslop, I think it would 
be useless for me to make any special contribution to it. We are 
hoping to have a memorial notice in our English S. P. R. Journal 
from the pen of Sir Oliver Lodge, and this will no doubt be put 
at your disposal. My own acquaintance with Dr. Hyslop was 
slight and I could add little or nothing to what Sir Oliver would 
have to say, though I, of course, share with all who knew him and 
his work, admiration for his single-minded devotion to the cause 
of Psychical Research, and for the amount of work and energy 
he expended on it. 


Fisher’s Hill, Woking, Surrey, England. 


By Henry Holt, LL.D. 
Although I differed often and widely in details from Dr. 
Hyslop, my impressions on the main subject of his labors, al- 


though not quite as positive and conclusive as his own, were 
entirely sympathetic with him; and I am very glad to embrace 
any opportunity to express my admiration for the enthusiasm, 
energy and self-sacrifice with which he devoted himself so nobly 
to an unpopular cause. He had the true martyr spirit, and did 
much to justify our believing that he is now happy with the 
martyr’s crown—in a more modern equivalent. 


From Lydia L. P. Noble. 

I was deeply saddened to hear of the death of Dr. Hyslop, and 
although I did not have the privilege of knowing him personally, 
I regard his loss none the less as a personal one. I can never hope 
to express how much of my mental outlook was influenced by the 
penetrating insight of his genius. Suffice it to say, it was chiefly 
owing to him that my expanded vision wrought, order and gave 
hope where before there was naught but doubt and desolation. 
Malden, Mass. 


From Frank R. Whitzel. 


The news in the press dispatches of the death of Dr. Hyslop 
shocked me inexpressibly, though I had feared his illness was 
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very serious and was not unprepared for the news. When we 
consider not merely his natural ability and his unequalled train- 
ing, but also his enthusiasm, earnestness and prodigious industry, 
we can hardly hope to find another to take his place. The very 
standard he set will be a discouragement to his successor. He is 
among the last of the old group. Barrett remains in England. 
and Lodge, but about all the pioneers are gone. Our regret is 
keen, all the more to those who knew Dr. Hyslop’s fine personal 
qualities. I was really only slightly acquainted, but even that 
little was enough to attract me powerfully to the man as I had 
long been an admirer of the scholar. 


Havana, Cuba. 


From Arthur Goadby. 


Not only do I realize how great is the loss to science, but also 
do I feel a great personal loss, for I had grown to love and admire 
Dr. Hyslop, and to wish indeed for further and deeper intimacy 
with him. He was a most companionable person, with a keen 
sense of humor, a remarkable insight, and an unerring judgment. 
I find myself in happy and thorough agreement with him; al- 
though perhaps I had a weakness for expressing a regard for 
those emotional and esthetic aspects of the Eternal Problem 
which he as a strict scientist felt that for the present he must hold 
in abeyance; yet I know of no one who was more deeply reverent 
and responsive to those very aspects than he was, and his love of 
poetry and his fine idealism are proof of this. 

Thousands of people in this world have been comforted and 
thrilled by Dr. Hyslop’s frank and unequivocal announcement of 
conviction of the truth of the immortality of the soul and of the 
survival of beloved ones after death. And if to hear of him was 
a comfort, to know him was an inspiration. It was he that could 
give proofs, where others could give but opinions; and thus in an 
age when men had grown sophisticated and sceptical and then had 
been plunged suddenly into misery and despair, he and his work 
came to many as a veritable blessing; for, in my estimation, it is 
Psychical Research, of which he was the leading exponent in 
America and one of the first and most ardent upholders of the 
spiritistic hypothesis in the world,—it is Psychical Research alone 
that can prove to us the reality of a transcendent realm, and with- 
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out this transcendent order, our natural existence would be but a 
tragic force. And it would still be a tragedy if the living were 
doomed never to have more than vague hopes of that for which 
they aspire. 

Diamond Point, N. Y. 


From the Rev. Wm. Norman Guthrie. 

Dr. Hyslop does deserve every tribute of honor. We can ill 
spare him at a time of dangerous hospitality to nonsense. We 
need his sanity, his earnestness, his courage and his caution! 
Well, little did I realize that his last visit to St. Mark’s was to 
have no sequel for us! that from then he was to be the dry, cold 
written word—no more. 

New York City. 


From the Rev. John Whitehead. 

I have just read in the Boston Transcript of the death of Dr. 
Hyslop. We have lost a most remarkable worker in the field of 
psychical research whose place it will be very difficult to fill. 
While removed from our earthly presence his remarkable powers 
and judicial qualities will serve in an immensely broader field in 
the spiritual world. All progress here comes primarily from that 
world. You will miss him greatly. I wish to express my sym- 
pathy with you in this bereavement. 

Arlington, Mass. 


From H. S. Moorehouse. 

I have noted that Professor Hyslop has passed over, and I 
desire to express my appreciation of the loss this may be to the 
work he had served so earnestly. I have faith to believe, how- 
ever, that he will still be in a position to assist humanity in its 
progress toward the light. I sincerely trust the Society will find 
a leader as sincere and efficient as Dr. Hyslop. 

Cleveland, O. 


From Miss Irene Putnam. 
Dr. Hyslop’s death has filled me with deep sorrow. 
I met Dr. Hyslop on only two occasions, and know him chiefly 
through his writings, but I believe in years to come he will be 
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regarded as a very eminent figure in the history of human 
thought. 


San Diego, Cal. 


From Henrietta Jones. 

Your very kind announcement of the passing of our great Dr. 
Hyslop gave me, in spite of the great sadness, the great satisfac- 
tion of being classed with his “ chosen friends,” for I am sure 
you realize how far beyond the pleasure of personal friendship 
for nearly twenty years, has been the veneration I with many 
others have felt for Dr. Hyslop, as one of the great “ Priests and 
Prophets”’ of the world. A man chosen and choosing a very 
hard and unappreciated task and carrying it on nobly and with 
absolute selfishness, until now. There will be many willing to 
carry on the work. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


From Kate Wade Hampton. 

The world could ill afford to have lost our valuable Dr. 
Hyslop. I send to you and to Dr. Prince and to all others for- 
ever indebted to him, my deepest and most profound sympathy. 
I have just returned to town after several weeks’ rest in the 
South and am saddened by the news. 

New York City. 


From the Rev. John S. Cole. 

Reading the Chicago Tribune the other day I came across a 
reference to the death of Dr. Hyslop. This was my first infor- 
mation and I was greatly shocked, for while I had never met Dr. 
Hyslop personally I had grown to have a great respect for his 
ability and certainly appreciated his kindness in placing his knowl- 
edge at my disposal so freely. Whatever progress I have been 
able to make in securing communications from our dear departed 
ones has been under his direction and advice and I shall hold his 
memory in most appreciative regard. 

Dundee, IIl. 


From Mr. Frank W. Vedder. 


The notice of Dr. Hyslop’s death did not surprise me for, 
from what I learned of his condition while in New York, a fatal 
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termination did not seem unlikely. When I saw him last Decem- 
ber he impressed me as a man who was thoroughly tired out. 
Some of the newspaper comments were as silly as they were 
brutal, reflecting the dense ignorance on this subject. On the 
whole the notice and comments of the New York Times were re- 
markably fair when its position in regard to this subject is con- 
sidered. This is such a new field of research and Dr. Hyslop 
insisted on conducting the work in such a rigid scientific manner 
and avoiding the spectacular and sensational that it did not appeal 
to the general public and, unfortunately, many members of the 
society have not grasped the importance of it nor realized the 
duty the society owed to Dr. Hyslop. While to many he may 
have seemed too cold it is particularly fortunate that the work 
was done as it was, for his methods, when they are understood, 
inspire confidence. To him, more than to any other worker in 
this field, belongs the credit of having really laid the foundations 
of the newest of the sciences. Very few seem to realize the sacri- 
fices he made for this work and the courage it took for a man in 
his position to do what he did. The Times is wrong in stating 
that in his death our cause has sustained a great loss, for with his 
thorough knowledge of the conditions here we may be sure he will 
still be able to render important help in this work. 
1348 B St., Washington, D. C. 


From Mrs. H. M. Northrup. 

(We have a group of Mrs. Northrup’s experiences, from two 
years’ correspondence.—W. F. P.) 

But I am not writing to tell you of any of these little trivial 
incidents, but to express the deep sorrow felt by each member 
of our family when we learned that Dr. Hyslop had passed on. 
Although we had never personally met him, he was no less a 
personal friend. Our father had a most pleasant correspondence 
with Dr. Hyslop, and aside from the wonderful benefit derived 
from his printed works, his personal kindness we have most 
deeply appreciated, as well as that of Dr. Prince. 

The last letter I received from him was written last year when 
he was in the Adirondacks, my native land. It was so kindly and 
wonderfully expressive of the unselfish work he was endeavoring 
to do for the few who could understand. 


656 W. Marquette Road, Chicago, II. 
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EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIALS. 


(These are fairly representative of the American Press, leaving out of 


account editorial comments based in part upon untested and erro- 
neous “news” reports.) 


New York Times, June 19, 1920. 


In the course of his long career in psychical research, Dr. Hyslop 
was the object of many attacks—he was ridiculed by thoughtless 
critics and occasionally denounced by those more serious. His 
response was always prompt and vigorous, but always he kept his 
temper and his courtesy. He was not intolerant nor fanatical, and, 
unlike so many other “ spiritualists” he did not resent the ex- 
pression of opinions contradictory of his own nor did he ever claim 
for his views the tenderness of treatment in controversy that is 
demanded for a religion sincerely held. Himself convinced that 
through “mediums ” the dead can be consulted, he did not insist 
nor expect that others should follow him. 

How, being what he was, Dr. Hyslop could be convinced by 
such evidence as he secured is a mystery to be solved by those who 
by temperament as it were look where he did not for explanations 
of the phenomenon that so impressed him. But, unlike most spir- 
itists, Dr. Hyslop knew as well as anybody what the other explana- 
tions are, and he had more than ordinary skill in demonstration 


that they too, made some demands on faith, and even on credulity, 
as the condition of acceptance. 

A gentleman and a scholar was James Hervey Hyslop, in spite 
of what it would be too harsh to describe as vagaries, though that 
is what they must seem to those who did not share them, and, easily 


questionable as was the soundness of his theories, his purposes 
were of the very highest. 


New York Evening Sun, June 21, 1920. 


Hyslop is dead. One cannot help wondering whether the man 
who showed such active and persistent curiosity regarding the ghost 
world is rejoicing in a full enlightenment. It is curious that his 
efforts of many years to lift a corner of the veil leave the world in 
the same state of blank uncertainty as to the great, dark future as 
vexed his soul and was the inspiration of his years of research. 

In a sense James H. Hyslop accomplished nothing [?]. He 
reached no definite conclusion [?] and achieved no unmistakable 
revelation in the realm of the occult. Yet it would be unjustified 
to say that his labor was all thrown away. He was one of those 
who showed pretty clearly that there is something to investigate in 
the miscellaneous jumble of faculties and forces that are grouped 
in the general mind under the tag of spiritism. It is quite unneces- 
sary to admit that he really had communications with the wraith 
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of Dr. Richard Hodgson or Professor William James in order to 
concede that there is in the table turning, spirit rapping, planchette 
or ouija writing a residuum of occurrences beyond all known phys- 
ical law which cannot be accounted for on any theory of fraud, 
conscious or unconscious on the part of mediums. 

Now Hyslop was one and not the least sane and scientific of a 
group which has for a number of years been trying to do for the 
so-called spiritualism what Braid first and alone, and later, Heid- 
enhain, Preyer, Bloch, Tarnowsky, Charcot, Bernheim and others 
have done for hypnosis, sonambulism and catalepsy. These men 
endeavor to subject all manifestations to the hardest, rigidest and 
coldest scientific tests. They, or at any rate, Hyslop started out 
from a position of absolute neutrality as regards the spiritual quality 
of the facts. Even though he became a convert in the end to a 
belief in communication with the dead, he at least tried to ap- 
proach each new experiment in an attitude of total and impartial 
agnosticism. 

It seems as if in this course he performed a considerable human 
service. It is quite unnecessary to accept any of his conclusions 
or the beliefs founded on them to hold it probable that he had en- 
tered on a research of potential value and importance. Let it be 
assumed not only that communication with the dead will never be 
proven but even that it will, be disproven; still the inquiry into the 


strange happenings which create the delusion—or illusion—may well 
vindicate itself in the discovery of new laws of nature and powers 
of the human body and mind hitherto misunderstood or unappre- 
hended. He and his group, here and in Europe, have put upon 
the page of scientific observation phenomena which insist upon 
patient inquiry, no matter whither that inquiry may lead. 


Cincinnati Times-Star, June 23, 1920. 


As the head of the American Society for Psychical Research, 
Dr. Hyslop was a tireless, earnest, unemotional worker in a field 
occupied largely by ignorant and unscrupulous pretenders. He was 
able to convince himself and some of his fellow enthusiasts of the 
existence of spirit communication, but it was, beyond doubt, the 
great disappointment of his life that he was never able to get far 


enough in arraying details of proof to convince the scientifically 
skeptical. 


Newark Star, June 19, 1920. 


As principal representative of the American Society for Psychical 
Research Dr. Hyslop became an international figure. For years in 
spite of remarkable manifestations by media he persisted in doubt- 
ing, but latterly inclined with Sir Oliver Lodge and other scientists 
to the belief that some at least who have shuffled off this mortal 
coil were able to comfort relatives and friends. 
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Toledo Blade, June 22, 1920. 


The death of Dr. James Hervey Hyslop, secretary and director 
of research for the American Society for Psychical Research, ends 
the activities of one of the few scientific, conscientious investigators 
of psychic phenomena. 

Dr. Hyslop, once a materialist and agnostic, became interested 
in spiritualism many years ago. He investigated thousands of 
mediums and uncounted instances of psychic phenomena and at last 
became convinced of the existence of demonstrative proof that there 
is a life after death. He claimed no mediumistic powers and his 
conclusions were always tempered with scientific caution. His in- 
vestigation merely persuaded him that certain occurrences are ex- 
plainable only on the ground that the spirit survives bodily death, 
But long after he came to believe in psychic manifestations he con- 


fessed that all of man’s knowledge only afforded a misty conception 
of hidden truths. 


Baltimore News, June 20, 1920. 


The regretted death of Professor James Hervey Hyslop raises 
again the question how far psychical research has been justified by 
results. ‘There can be no doubt that he brought to the study to 
which he devoted the best years of his life intense industry, com- 
plete sincerity, and a scientific method, which is needed most of all 
in the cloudland of psychic phenomena. The American Society for 
Psychical Research, of which he was the founder and moving 
spirit, rendered invaluable service, as did the European Societies 
founded for a similar purpose, in bringing together a great mass of 
evidence on a subject which more than any other is liable to be 
obscured by folly, hysteria, lack of the sense of evidence, and even 
gross and palpable fraud. Indeed, perhaps the best work of these 
societies has been the exposure of fraudulent mediums, self-deceived 


or blatantly trying to exploit the hopes or fears of the weak or the 
grief-stricken. 


Chicago Journal, July 26, 1920. 


Persons who are familiar with the reception that Sir Oliver 
Lodge received while he was lecturing in this country know that a 
peculiar enmity was manifested toward the late Professor Hyslop, 
and almost everybody else of prominence who has announced his 
conversion to belief in a hereafter as a result of psychic investi- 
gations. 

Nearly all of these famous converts—men like Professor Hyslop, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir Conan Doyle, Sir 
William Crookes, etc..—were formerly materialists who regarded 
belief in a hereafter as a superstition. ‘ Nearly all of them refused 
for a long time to study psychic phenomena. All of them investi- 
gated for many years before they felt capable of pronouncing judg- 
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ment. When they did pronounce judgment on the phenomena that 
they had witnessed, they were greeted with a chorus of ridicule 
from men who had never given ten minutes of their time to this 
kind of work in their lives. 

One would fancy after reading some of the comment upon 
Lodge, Hyslop & Co., that it was almost a crime for a man in this 
scientific age to believe in the possibility of a life after death. That 
would seem to be the only explanation of some of the bitterness that 
has been manifested. But it is pretty hard for an unbiased mind to 
see what harm can come to humanity from an increase in its stock 
of hopefulness. The psychic researchers may be becoming too 
hopeful, but they are doing nothing to make the world a more evil 
place in which to live. 


Chicago Journal, July 10, 1920. 


The late Professor Hyslop seemed to many of his contemporaries 
to contribute much to human gaiety in his role of what they regard 
as spook-chasing. These contemporaries never took Professor 
Hyslop or his spooks seriously. But it might have been well for 
them to have borne in mind that Professor Hyslop was cast by 
nature in a skeptical mold, and that during a considerable part of 
his career he was a disbeliever in an extra-terrestial life. 

Perhaps he and his congeners have not succeeded in proving the 
truth of their thesis, that the dead so-called live on, and may, under 
certain conditions, actually communicate with those who are left 
behind. But, at any rate, they have succeeded in opening up new 
tracts of the mind’s map, of which but for them, humanity might 
never have learned the existence. 

Thanks to the spook-chasers, as they have been dubbed by 
humorists, it is known today that there is a subconscious mind of 
vast dimensions, vaster indeed in the opinion of some savants, than 
those of the conscious mind, which the average person thinks he 
knows so well, and it is now pretty clearly established that more of 
the real personality functions in the sub-conscious than in the con- 
scious part of man. If they had accomplished nothing beyond this, 
the debt owed to the psychic researchers, would be a large one. 

But Hyslop and his co-workers have done more. They have 
proved that there exists a vast body of phenomena of most startling 
character which requires some explanation or other. They have 
shown that the hypothesis of fraud will not cover an immense regi- 
mentation of discovered facts. True, the theories of Hyslop may 
some day be discredited, as some of Darwin’s have been, but the facts 
that he discovered, like those that Darwin discovered, will still remain 
for the tough minded to consider. 

All the stars that Ptolemy found in the heavens are still shining, 
though it took a Copernicus to correct the theoretical errors of his 
predecessor. 
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Boston Transcript, June 19, 1920. 


With the passing of Professor James H. Hyslop, the American 
Society for Psychical Research loses not only its most distinguished 
member but its painstaking and indefatigable secretary and director. 
It was through his efforts, and his alone, that after the death of 
Dr. Richard Hodgson, when the original society had practically dis- 
solved because of languishing interest and lack of support, a large 
fund was raised to carry on the work, the foundations of which 
had been so well laid by the earlier investigators, both in this coun- 
try and in England. His earnestness and determination re-estab- 
lished the society on a firm basis, and it was his enthusiasm, patience 
and tireless work in its behalf that has enabled it to carry on its 
investigations from 1907 until the present day. In fact Professor 
Hyslop may be said to have been the society itself personified ; for 
not only was he its active guiding head, but also the editor of its 
Journal, in which were regularly recorded the nature and results 
of the society’s researches. His own contributions were voluminous 
and interesting. As a trained psychologist and the foremost Amer- 
ican worker in the psychical domain, his opinions carried the weight 
of authority lacking in the conclusions of less expert and less emi- 
nent seekers for the truth lying back of phenomena the genuineness 
of which is now a question of world wide discussion. 

Professor Hyslop was convinced of the genuineness at least of a 
considerable body of the phenomena that he had studied. But he 
at least recognized the possibility of fraud in all cases, and was 
always cautious in his interpretations. No doubt it is significent 
that, starting out as a materialist, such a man as he should have 
been finally converted to a complete belief in the survival of human 
consciousness after death. In fact, he considered survival as proved 
with sufficient clearness to justify ignoring its objectors. At the 
same time, he never became as what is popularly known as a “ Spir- 
itualist.”” He always realized the part that subconscious fabrication, 
telepathic impressions, and conscious, although perhaps automatic, 
deception might play, but found a residue that convinced him of 
the continuance of the human personality after death. Unlike the 
Spiritualists, he held that it was a very difficult matter to determine 
just what we shall believe or how we shall conceive the nature of 
the life beyond the grave. “It will,” he said in one of his works, 
“be a matter of long investigation, and all that I can hope to do is 
to suggest the considerations that must be taken into account when 
discussing the problem.” 

However one may have differed with Professor Hyslop’s con- 
clusions, one could not fail to admire the skill with which he always 
presented them, the logical completion with which he marshalled 
the facts to build up his argument, and the independence with 
which he voiced his own interpretation of the evidence when that 
interpretation was opposed to that offered by other investigators. 
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One could also admire his boldness in identifying himself so strongly 
with a field of inquiry which at least until recent years, has been the 
subject of denial by science and of ridicule by the unthinking. As 
one of the most prominent pioneers in a generally despised and 
neglected field, close contact with which almost inevitably meant 
loss of reputation, friends and standing in the community, he showed 
genuine courage and persisted in his attempts to solve the great 


riddle of the ages in a manner that deserves nothing but respect 
and honor. 


Milwaukee Sentinel, June 27, 1920. 


The new scientific or as some may say pseudo-scientific field of 
investigation known as psychical research lost a prominent repre- 
sentative by the death of Professor James H. Hyslop, until recently 
Professor of Psychology at Columbia University. 

Professor Hyslop was one of the many scientific seekers after 
truth who in a sense fell victim to the zeal of investigation. * * * 

* * * * * 


Not a few investigators, starting out as skeptics and predis- 
posed to refute, have ended by becoming converts. Possibly in part 
because the mind like the dyer’s hand, gradually takes on the color 
of the stuff it works in. 

A notable example in point was Dr. Hodgson, that originally 
shrewd and hard headed exposer of fraudulent mediums and alleged 
spiritistic miracles. 

But even Hodgson, we are told, beginning his investigations as 
a thorough skeptic, “after many years of unremitting and critical 
examination, testing one hypothesis after another, was finally driven 
to the conclusion that the chief ‘communicators’ are veritably the 
personalities they purport to be and that they have survived the 
change we call death,” 

Thus spiritism, long and persistently examined, finally achieved 
its victory over its once arch enemy, Dr. Hodgson. And it seems 
to have been very much so with the certainly able, acute and honest 
minded Professor Hyslop who paid the penalty, no doubt, by some 
loss of scientific caste and reputation with the orthodox. 


Philadelphia Press, June 20, 1920. 


The late Dr. James H. Hyslop who died in New York on 
Thursday, has finally solved the problems to which he devoted the 
last twenty years of his life, namely, the survival of personality after 
death. He was professor of logic and psychology in Columbia 
University when he started his investigations in the field of psy- 
chical research. He was then a man of recognized authority and 
scholarship in the branches of mental science, with which his career 
as a teacher had been associated. He was honored with a doctorate 
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by Johns Hopkins and he taught in Bucknell before joining the staff 
of Columbia. 

From agnosticism and materialism, Dr. Hyslop graduated to a 
consistent belief in the survival of human personality beyond the 
grave and the reality of intercommunication between the living and 
the dead. His spiritism was akin to that of Sir Oliver Lodge. He 
was an investigator, but not the credulous dupe of any pretended 
medium. His books on the subject of spiritism may be assigned 
generally to the same class as those of the eminent English physicist. 
He wrote oftener than Sir Oliver Lodge has done for the persuasion 
and instruction of the multitude. In several of his volumes he pro- 
ceeded from elementary principles. 

Dr. Hyslop believed implicitly in the reality of the “ spirit mes- 

sages ” he had received. With the extraordinary wave of spiritism 

after the war he found himself less isolated among Americans of 
education and intelligence. At least he was no longer to be re- 
garded as an infatuated dupe. For his own part he cast ridicule 
on the ouija board fad and characterized its alleged messages as 
“twaddle.” Dr. Hyslop represented a tendency of the times. If 
he did nothing more than protest against materialism and stand for 
the relationship of science and the spirit his life would be counted a 
useful one in his day and generation. 

Dr. Hyslop was deservedly esteemed. He stood as an exemplar 
of honesty in a domain where fraud and chicanery throw suspicion 
on everybody and everything affiliated or connected with it. 
Whether or not he was mistaken the man who was trusted by fellow- 
citizens to such a degree that he was able to raise an endowment 
fund of $175,000 for the American Society for Psychical Research, 
and thereafter contributed his own services gratuitously, was en- 
titled to the respect in which he was held. 


New York World, June 19, 1920. 


Spiritism, psychic research and allied cults of the unknowable 
suffer a regrettable loss in the death of Professor James Hervey 
Hyslop. 

For many years he had been one of the most prominent of 
students of occult phenomena, and as founder and leading spirit of 
the American Society for Psychical Research he brought trained 
and specialized intelligence to the investigation of matters bearing 
on the possibility of communication between the living and the dead. 
He inquired into the methods of reputed mediums, applied the tests 
of science to supposedly supernatural phenomena and generally 
sought to put the whole subject of psychic exploration on a higher 
intellectual plane. His copious writings on this theme did much to 


dignify it. 




















